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When Euripides produced Medea, in the early spring of 43 1 B.C., he had been writing plays for the 
Athenian dramatic festivals for twenty-five years. He was almost fifty and had already written some of 
the plays on which his reputation later depended among his fellow Greeks. Yet the triple bill 
of tragedies that included Medea was placed third (that is, last) by the judges at the Dionysia, behind 
plays written by Aeschylus' son, Euphorion, and by Sophocles. Medea was the opening play of Euripides' 
triple bill: the others, quite unconnected in subject matter, were Philoctetes and Dictys which we have 
not got. Nor do we have the plays of Euphorion or Sophocles, so we can make no comparative 
judgement. But the failure must have been a severe blow, even though it was by no means Euripides' 
only failure in the theatre. It is all the more surprising since most critics today would rank Medea 
among Euripides' masterpieces. If we try to answer the question 'Why?', we can only speculate, and 
only about Medea at that. Medea is certainly a disturbing and uncomfortable play, quite without 
the culminating and ultimately reassuring sense of discovery, of confronting and coming to terms with 
reality that Sophocles gives us, for example, in King Oedipus. We know all about Medea, and Medea — in 
a sense — knows all about herself, from very early on in the play. Medea is a simple and straightforward 
play in construction, and it needs only two actors to play it. It consists of a series of confrontations, in 
which Medea works her will on a succession of men, alternating with scenes of self-disclosure. In a 
sense, too, Medea is a simple play to categorise: it is a revenge play. It is only when we begin to look more 
closely at the nature, the quality and tone of Medea's revenge that doubts and difficulties begin to arise. 

Medea in the chariot of the Sun 

Consider first the ending of the play. Aristotle didn't like it. He thought it artificial, unconnected with 
what had gone before. Medea, having murdered her own children as the master-stroke of her revenge 
on Jason, appears to confront him for the last time, as he comes determined to rescue his children ( the 
same children, of course) from what he takes to be the threat of revenge at the hands of the outraged 
people of Corinth (Medea has also brought about the death of their king). It is the manner of her 
appearance that is startling: she appears above the building in front of which the action of the play takes 
place, apparently flying through the air in a chariot drawn by winged snakes, the chariot of the Sun 
himself. This is how gods appear in Euripides' plays, and Medea proceeds to speak with the authority, 
the invulnerability and the fore -knowledge of a god. 

She is no longer a human woman, but, as Jason says, an alastor, a demonic figure from the world 
of the super- natural. And like a god, too, Medea can act at a distance. We remember the messenger's 
appalled description of her revenge on Jason's new bride and her father, a revenge not merely horrific but 
uncanny and unnatural: the effect is all the more powerful because it is set against the intensely human 
behaviour of her victims. Side by side with the princess delightedly self-absorbed in dressing up in her 
new gear, and her father moments later throwing himself in impotent horror on the now barely 
recognisable body of his daughter, we have the distant working of Medea's charmed gifts, like napalm 
turning a beautiful woman into a mess of burnt and bloody flesh, pulling flesh from bone, disfiguring face 
and body. This is sickening and monstrous, and it is meant to be. And meanwhile Medea stands by, 
calmly and delightedly listening to this account of effortless destruction: how like a god! 

We can see the effect Euripides is creating by comparing Medea's revenge with that of another 
heroine of a play written a few years later, Hekabe. Here the tormented queen of Troy, whose daughter 
is sacrificed on a beach in Thrace to honour Achilles' tomb, takes revenge on the treacherous killer 
of her last surviving child, the Thracian king Polymestor, to whom she had entrusted her youngest son. 
She tricks and traps him by false messages, and with her fellow captives from Troy, she blinds him 
with pins taken from her clothing, after killing his children before his eyes. This too is horrific, but it is 
also human in a way that Medea's revenge is not. 

Medea the woman 

So what is Euripides saying by presenting us with a dehumanised, demonic Medea in the closing scenes 
of his play? In Hekabe we are told that the revenging queen is to be transformed into a savage dog, as 
symbol of the bestiality of revenge — but that is outside the play: we do not see it happen. And there are 
more complexities in Medea. If we go back to the opening of the play, we have a Medea not less ruthless or 
violent, but one whose humanity and vulnerability are stressed. We are introduced to her in a light 
which Euripides has taken pains to make ordinary and familiar: the anxious nurse near distraction in her 
un- comprehending sense that things are falling apart all about her ('all is hostility and love itself is 
sick'), the eavesdropping paidagogos hanging about the agora to pick up the local gossip, and the children 
returning with their hoops from play. 

Medea herself is early presented in the role of 'woman'. Her conflict with Jason is portrayed as sexual 

confrontation, and her experiences as typifying those of exploited woman, barely able to defend her 



interests in a society dominated by men and bound by rules which are designed to satisfy male desires and 
offer no comfort or protection to women. Euripides' audience cannot have missed the precise con- 
temporary reference of her words on marriage and her comparison between male and female values: to 
give birth to a child demands three times the courage that it takes to stand one's ground in a hoplite 
battle. Perhaps most significantly Euripides has created a chorus for this play whose role is to provide 
a touchstone of women's sense of things, ordinary, 'decent' women from Corinth, who express local 
loyalties and local norms. Medea repeatedly connects herself with them as 'we' ('we are women 
and...’): she addresses them (untranslateably) as philai and asks for their support and agreement in what 
she does and says. That support she gets, in the opening scenes of the play. The first full choral song 
presents an image of the world turned upside down, with rivers that run uphill. This is the chorus' 
reaction to Medea's declaration of her determination to be revenged on her man, Jason; and the 
tone is not one of horror or revulsion at this undermining of 'civilised' behaviour, but one of triumph and 
elation that women are at last to stand up to men and defend their 'honour'. There is no suggestion 
here that Medea is an alien being, a barbarian whose ways are inaccessible to Greek women. Medea 
and the choms are simply 'women', and Medea's foreigness is only relevant in that it isolates her still 
further from any protection that society might offer her and makes her ability to take revenge the more 
arresting. 


Multiple Medeas 

How do we get from Medea the type of oppressed woman, whose cause is the cause of all women, to 
the demonic Medea, for whom the chorus struggles to find a single human being they can recall for 
comparison — as far beyond the reach of Jason's words and understanding as she is beyond his grasp? In 
plain and ordinary language, we don't. They are separate beings. Indeed, on the way from one to the 
other, we encounter other Medeas: the subtle pleader, the dissembling manipulator of men, and most 
memorably, of course, Medea the tormented mother, driving herself by tortuous reasoning to the 
act of infanticide. In the language in which we describe ordinary experience, these Medeas don't come 
together to make a single complex personality whose thoughts and feelings we can trace with 
understanding. Perhaps not surprisingly, since Euripides isn't writing psychological drama as we 
understand it. 

We can see this, if we look at the famous speech of passionate and dislocated argument which Medea 
addresses to herself (lines 1019-80). This is no speech of slow and painful self -exploration and self- 
discovery like the soliloquies of Hamlet or Macbeth, but a set-piece of rhetorical gymnastics, with 
Medea leaping like an emotional athlete from one argumentative posture to another. Its climax is 
like a bedlam of contending pleaders, crying one another down until the final resolution, a 
resolution which seems so persuasive, as it presents us with passion as victor over reason — until we 
think back and recall that to spare the children is not simply the conclusion of rational argument, nor is 
killing them just the result of overpowering emotion. And even if we accept these contradictions as the 
distracted reality of the mind of a cornered and tormented woman, this speech gives us no clue to 
understanding the demon of the closing scene, nor the weird workings of Medea's uncanny revenge. 

Woman the dominating destroyer 

But if Euripides does not give us a Medea we can un- derstand along the lines which make 
our fellow human beings intelligible to us in the world which we normally inhabit (whether 
'we' are twentieth-century Britons or fifth- century Athenians), at what level does his Medea 
make sense as a dramatic figure? At the level, I believe, of fan- tasy. Medea makes sense, not as 
a woman that fifth-century Athenians might have met in their waking experience, but as a figure 
they might have imagined — and feared. (When we say ‘they’, we perhaps need to remind 
ourselves that Medea is a play written by a man, acted entirely by men, and presented to an 
audience which, though it almost certainly contained women, inevitably represented and 
embodied male assumptions and habits of mind for the play's author.) 

If we see her in this way, Medea is a development of a long line of powerful, self-assertive, destructive 
women in Greek tragedy, most notably perhaps Aeschylus' Clytemnestra: like her, she stands before the 
door of her house dominating, manipulating, outfacing every man she confronts. They go from her 
changed in mind, half aware they have been defeated and yet powerless to resist. At the end they are 
dead, or their world is destroyed and in ruins about them. Medea's apotheosis as demon is only a larger 
imagining, yet more uncanny, of Aeschylus' Clytemnestra exulting as she recalls being spattered by the 
blood of Agamemnon as she struck him down. This is woman as fifth-century Athenians repeatedly 
imagined her, the riveting object of their fantasies, ultimate contradiction of everything that the law and 
customary behaviour of normal, everyday Athens defined her as being. 


If that reading of Medea is right, why was it not as great a success as Aeschylus' Oresteia had been 
twenty- seven years earlier? Well, of course, we cannot know that it wasn't: Euripides' failure in 431 may 



have been due to quite other factors. But we can see some reasons at least why it might not have been. 
In the first place, unlike Agamem- non, it has no sequel. Medea ends with Medea triumphant over her 
man, invulnerable, like a god. There is no counter- revenge to come. Secondly, Medea is not just a larger 
imagining: she is a more articulate, a more explicitly relevant version of the man-destroying woman. 
Her message is all too audible, and (like the lyrics of some styles of rock music) when it can be heard 
with that sort of clarity, the reaction in certain quarters maybe angry and violent. 

But perhaps, in the end, the answer may be that the play as a whole doesn't actually work. The figure 
of Medea has no single focus, there is no moment of tragic revelation, and in the light of Medea's blazing 
power the other figures of the play become marginal or obscure (Jason's fate is not the stuff of which 
tragedies are made). Moreover, there is no-one . to balance Medea, as Cassandra balances 
Clytemnestra in Aeschylus' Agamemnon, offering another image of humanity as powerful and convincing 
as that of the destructive, demonic queen. Perhaps Medea is after all a brilliant theatrical experiment 
that doesn't quite come off. Certainly Euripides does not seem to have written another play quite like it. 
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